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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

The Philosophy of Benedetto Croce. The Problem of Art and History. By 
H. Wildon Carr. London, Macmillan and Co. 1917. — pp. x, 214. 
Signor Croce's principal philosophical writings have become known to 
English readers through the translations of Mr. Douglas Ainslee, several of 
which have been reviewed in this journal; but Professor Carr's monograph is, 
I think, the first English book to attempt to present in a systematic way the 
main outlines of Croce's philosophy as a whole. There can be no doubt that 
Croce has something significant to say, and is likely to attract more atten- 
tion in the immediate future than he has yet received from philosophical 
scholars. Whatever the final verdict of philosophy may be regarding the origin- 
ality and importance of his ideas, we may count it a real gain to make the 
acquaintance of a writer who combines such power and freshness of imagina- 
tion with learning and logical power. One is fortunate, too, in being guided 
by such an admirable expositor as Professor Carr, whose earlier book, The 
Philosophy of Change, has proved of the greatest possible service in promoting a 
sane and scholarly interpretation of Bergson's philosophy, often indeed suc- 
ceeding in clearing up difficulties which that author has left untouched. In 
the present work he has confined himself more closely to explaining and illus- 
trating his author's ideas, without attempting to the same extent as in the 
Bergson volume a discussion of fundamental principles. Professor Carr has 
not based his study of Croce upon the English translations, but has referred 
to the original Italian, and furnished his own translations of the passages 
quoted. The result seems to me in the highest degree satisfactory. I can 
scarcely imagine how it would be possible within the compass to give a clearer 
and more coherent account of Croce's views. One feels that the author has 
presented the ideas of the Italian philosopher sympathetically and with 
understanding, yet with no attempt to conceal the omissions and lack of com- 
pleteness that his system exhibits. Indeed, he stops from time to time to point 
out the circumstances which have determined the direction and emphasis of 
Croce's philosophy, adding at one point the following interesting remark: 
"Every philosopher comes to philosophy with some predominating interest — 
it may be the problem of religion, the problem of biology, the problem of 
physical reality, the problem of good and evil, but according to his interest 
the direction and form of his speculation is determined" (p. 30). 

This is not the place to attempt a summary of Croce's main ideas, or to 
discuss the principles of his philosophy. Professor Carr in a recent article 
published in the Proceedings of the British Academy (Vol. VIII) gives the fol- 
lowing statement of what he calls "its main burden": "the fundamental 
notion on which it is based is that the human mind is subject to a persistent 
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illusion which pursues it into every sphere of its activity, the notion of exis- 
tence as something alien, confronting the active mind, independent of it, to 
which the value mind creates is something added." On the basis of this 
account those who feel uneasy until a philosophical writer is duly classified 
may fearlessly attach the label 'Anti-Realist' or 'Idealist' to Croce's philos- 
ophy. He is probably more influenced by Hegel than by any other of the 
classical line of philosophers, though in certain fundamental points he is fond 
of showing the identity of his doctrine with that of Kant. The philosopher, 
however, whom Croce honors above all others, is Giambattista Vico. To him, 
as Professor Carr tells us, Croce awards the distinction of having anticipated 
the philosophical movement associated with the names of Kant and Hegel 

(P- 93)- 

Notwithstanding these general affiliations, Croce's philosophy has an indi- 
viduality of its own, while his rejection of all transcendent problems and insis- 
tence on the fundamental identity of philosophy and history bring his thought 
into close relation to certain important tendencies of the present day. 

J. E. Creighton. 
Cornell University. 

Idea and Essence in the Philosophies of Hobbes and Spinoza. By Albert G. A. 

Balz. Archives of Philosophy. Edited by Frederick J. E. Woodbridge. 

New York, Columbia University Press, 1918. — pp. 86. 

"The purpose of the essay," the writer states, "is to portray the gross mis- 
constructions that have been placed upon the work of Hobbes and Spinoza by 
taking as the basis of investigation the psychological standpoint of a later day" 
(p. 78). "The thesis advanced has a negative and a positive aspect. The 
negative side consists in a denial that either philosopher was actuated by the 
conception of existence as dual, or that the notion of the 'psychical' or 'spiri- 
tual' played an influential r&le in their speculations. . . . The positive side 
of the thesis may be rendered as follows: First, it is maintained that Hobbes 
and Spinoza conceived of existence as one, and that this order of existence is, 
as we should say, the 'physical.' . . . Secondly, with reference to psycho- 
logical doctrine, it is asserted that with both investigators psychology is purely 
physiological in character" (p. 7). Seventeen pages are devoted to Hobbes; 
fifty to Spinoza. The author declares that Descartes partially developed a 
theory of two mutually exclusive substances, extension and thought, and that 
in his treatment of thought he made the beginnings of, or at least prepared the 
way for, a science of states of consciousness. But neither Hobbes nor Spinoza, 
according to the author, followed the leadership of Descartes in this cleavage 
of existence. For Hobbes, psychology was a branch of physics, and all psy- 
chological facts were motions or clashes of motions (p. 13). The subject of 
sense was not soul nor mind, but some living creature (p. 12). Seth's inter- 
pretation of Hobbes's 'phantasm ' as a state of consciousness (English Philoso- 
phers and Schools of Philosophy) is not, the author thinks, supported by a 
careful study of the text; the 'phantasm' is as much a set of motions as the 



